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THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH 


LLA LONN’s presidential address before the annual meeting 
of the Southern Historical Association in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, on November 1, 1946, published in the February issue 

of The Journal of Southern History, is an informing treatment of 
“The Reconciliation between the North and the South.” In the 
article she shows much of the broadmindedness expected in an his- 
torian and gives evidence of growth beyond her stature when she 
wrote her earlier works. In this discussion she points out briefly the 
important questions on which the two sections divided and shows how 
men and measures have been effective in allaying sectional feeling 
and in bringing the former antagonists into helpful cooperation. 
She has thus added to Paul F. Buck’s Road to Reunion, 1865-1900, 
a contribution which brings the treatment up to date. She sees the 
rapid strides made toward cooperation in religion, education, indus- 
try, military amalgamation, and unification of sentiment; and be- 
lieves that the end was achieved so easily because Northerners and 
Southerners belong to the same race, developed under the same form 
of government, and had the same faith. She found that religion, 
which once was a great barrier has tended to pass away, but in poli- 
tics, as evidenced by a Solid South, and differences in sentiment due 
to prejudice and misunderstanding, success has not been achieved. 
The presence of the Negro in the South accounts for the difficulty 
to cooperate in politics just as it has worked out also to the detri- 
ment of the movement for the unionization of the workers of that 
section. 

In this brief analysis the speaker could hardly cover the ground 
accurately. She seems to underrate or to misunderstand the extent 
of the unionization of the workers of both races in the south by 
tradesunions controlled mainly in the North. Likewise she fails to 
emphasize the fact that the industrialization of the South has tended 
to combine the conservative elements of both major parties as one 
party of reaction to prevent the reforms advanced by the liberals of 
both sections. The plantation aristocracy and the industrial leaders 
of the South now represented by their spokesmen in the Congress of 
the United States are making common cause with the spokesmen in 
Congress voicing the sentiments of the manufacturers and traders 
of the North. Whether or not this new alignment will bring the 
two sections closer together or divide them again as they were in 
1861 remains to be seen. There are a few liberals in the South ex- 
pressing their desire to see the South democratized, but they are not 
legion. On the other hand, however, the conservatives of both major 
parties, from both the North and the South are voting together 
against measures to secure fair employment practice, against the re- 
peal of the poll tax, and against the outlawing of lynching. If the 

(Continued on page 190) 





THE LOGUEN FAMILY 


HE origin of the Loguen 

| family is interesting from 
many points of view. On 

the male side the data for the 
earliest period are scant. Jermain 
Wesley Loguen, a fugitive from 
slavery, who escaped to Canada 
and later settled in New York and 
distinguished himself as an aboli- 
tionist and an agent of the Under- 
ground Railroad, brought this 
name into prominence. He was 
born on a plantation about 16 miles 
from Nashville, Tennessee in 1813. 
His mother was a slave on this 
plantation and his father was her 
master. His father later abandoned 
his slave wife, and, overtaken by 
hard times, he hired out his own 
son, flesh of his flesh and bone of 
his bone. His employer was not 
cruel, but on return to his master 
misunderstandings led to serious 
trouble. The boy, therefore, with 


two other fellow bondsmen escaped 
across Ohio 
they could be free. 


into Canada where 
To disguise 
himself he changed slightly his 
name taken over from his owner of 
Irish ancestry, called Logue. The 
fugitive called himself thereafter 
Jermain Wesley Loguen, adding 
only one letter to the former name. 
He first worked as a lumberjack in 
Canada. 

Leaving Canada for the United 
States to play a part in the deliv- 
ery of his people from bondage, he 
settled in New York, where he met 
his life’s partner, Caroline Eliza- 
beth Storum, a woman of free 
ancestry. She was the grand child 
of Charles Storum (1743-1843), 
a New York farmer of African and 
Indian blood, and of Polly Fowler, 
a French Canadian woman who 
turned down the offer to marry a 
white man and tried her fortune 
as the wife of this man of color. 
They had four children, one of 
whom, William Storum (1788- 
1874), married Sara Gomer, (1791- 
1856), the daughter of Ezekiel 
Gomer and Rosana Pine. Sara 
Gomer had earlier married Martin 
Wills who drowned in Lake On- 
tario. By him she had two chil- 


dren. William Storum was her 
second husband by whom she had 
seven children. Caroline Elizabeth 
Storum was the second child from 
this second marriage, the wife of 
Jermain Wesley Loguen. 

At this time Jermain Wesley 
Loguen was distinguishing himself 
among the reformers in both the 
state and nation. At Oneida In- 
stitute, where he was educated in 
an abolitionist atmosphere, he be- 
came deeply impressed as to his 
duty to his oppressed people. He 
opened the first school for Negroes 
in Utica, New York. In 1841, the 
year after he married Caroline 
Elizabeth Storum, he moved to 
Syracuse where he began to preach 
as well as teach. Although Syra- 
cuse was not friendly to the Negro 
at that time, the situation was not 
hopeless. The churches, as a rule 


CAROLINE ELIZABETH (STORUM) 
LOGUEN 


would not allow anyone to speak 
against slavery from their pulpits. 
Loguen, however, was not dis- 
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couraged and worked upon the 
minds of the clergy. Finally he 
converted to the anti-slavery cause 
the pastor of the leading church in 
the town. Others rapidly fell in 
line with movement and made it 
possible for Syracuse to serve as 
one of the main stations of the 
Underground Railroad with Lo- 
guen as the chief conductor. His 
home became the asylum for hun- 
dreds of fugitives and the head- 
quarters for members of both races 
participating in the delivery of the 
runaways to Canada. Loguen ex- 
tended his efforts to Troy. 

The protest of friends of free 
speech and personal liberty against 
the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850 
gave great stimulus to the effort. 
Loguen was advised to go to Can- 
ada for safety just as he had to do 
later when charged with being con- 
nected with the John Brown Raid, 
but the fearless Loguen returned, 
boasted that he was a fugitive him- 
self, and dared anyone to try to 
reenslave him. He was in favorable 
hands in the awakened Syracuse at 


this time, however, as evidenced by 
the dramatic rescue of Jerry from 


the slave hunters there in 1851. 
Loguen himself was reported as 
having aided as many as 1,500 
fugitives to Canada. At the same 
time he was busy as a minister and 
a presiding elder in the African 


JERMAIN WILLIAM LOGUEN 


MARY CATHERINE LOGUEN 
CROMWELL 


Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. 
Doubtless his work in the church 
facilitated his efforts on the Under- 
ground Railroad and vice versa. 
He had been offered the bishopric 
in 1864, but at that time he de- 
clined the honor. In 1868 he yield- 
ed and was made a bishop of his 
church. He was assigned to the 
diocese of Allegheny and Ken- 
tucky. In 1872 he was appointed 
to take charge of mission work on 
the Pacifie Coast. He died sud- 
denly in 1872. 

To Jermain Wesley Loguen and 
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HELEN AMELIA LOGUEN DOUGLASS 


Caroline Elizabeth (Storum) Lo- 
guen were born eight children. 
Elizabeth Letitia died in her four- 
teenth year in 1855 and Gabriella 
Clorinda died in infancy in 1847. 
There followed Helen Amelia (May 
1, 1843—June 26, 1936), Gerrit 
Smith (August 26, 1847 — April. 
1918), Sara Marinda (January 29. 
1850—April 9, 1933), Jermain 
William (December 30, 1851 — 
June, 1884), Mary Catherine (De- 
eember 2, 1853—March 24, 1907), 
Cora Juliette (May 23, 1859 — 
January 2, 1885). The branches 
from this family extended into all 
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AMELIA CROMWELL ROBERTS 


the ramifications of the life of the 
Negro and produced members who 
distinguished themselves in vari- 
ous ways in the service of their 
fellowmen and the nation. 

In 1869, Helen Amelia Loguen 
married Lewis Douglass, the son of 


Frederick Douglass with whom her 
father cooperated closely in the 
anti-slavery cause in New York. 
Lewis Douglass served with dis- 
tinction as a soldier in the Union 
Army during the Civil War and 
was in the charge of the Fifty- 
Fourth Massachusetts at Fort 
Wagner. Thereafter he served the 
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CATHERINE AND DOUGLASS WILLIAMS AND SONS’ 


United States Government in the 
capacity of a printer and edited a 
newspaper in Washington, D. C., 
where he settled after the Civil 
War. He died in 1909, leaving no 
children, and Helen Amelia Doug- 
lass, his widow passed away in 
1936. 

Gerrit Smith Loguen, named for 
the distinguished Abolitionist who 
greatly aided the work of his father 
in New York, became noted as a 
crayon artist and tenor singer, 
especially in the East. In 1883 he 
married Louise Matthews, a public 
school teacher in Washington, D. 


FOSTER JACKSON 


C. She died in 1902 and he passed 
away in 1918. They had four chil- 
dren, one of whom William James 
Loguen followed in the footsteps of 
his father in becoming a crayon 
artist and a tenor singer. He 
married in 1909 Elizabeth Howard, 
musician and teacher who greatly 
encouraged his aspirations. Their 
son, Howard Loguen, became a 
lawyer. In 1935 he married Bar- 
bara Connelly, who in 1937 bore 
him: a daughter, Barbara Louise 
Loguen, : 

Sara Marinda Loguen became 
one of the most distinguished of 
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this family. She was born in Syra- 
cuse, New York on January 29, 
1850. She was educated in the 
publie schools of the city and un- 
der the private instruction of her 
mother. She entered upon the 
study of medicine at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, where she received her de- 
gree in 1876. The year after her 
graduation she served as an interne 
at the Woman’s Hospital in Phila- 
delphia. While there her ability 
to control nervous patients became 
so marked that all of them were 
assigned to her ward. Her method 
was the using of various colored 
yarns for the women to do hand 
work with, thus being years ahead 
of the now prevalent psychology of 
color. That she was ridiculed goes 
without saying, although it had to 
be admitted that good results were 
obtained. From there she went to 
the New England Hospital for 
Women to fill an unexpired term of 
six months. Her work in these in- 
stitutions and the out practice that 
was required gave her an unusual 


experience with which to enter 
upon the private practice of medi- 


cine. She opened her first office on 
Thirteenth Street, Northwest, 
Washington, where she practiced 
one year. Then she married Doctor 
Charles A. Fraser, a pharmacist of 
Puerto Plata, Santo Domingo, 
Dominican Republic. She had been 
introduced to him by correspond- 
ence through Charles R. Douglass 
while serving as United States 
Consul at Puerto Plata. He was 
loud in praise of the daughters of 
the Loguens, one of whom his 
brother had married. 

Learning Spanish from Padre 
Merino, later one of the presidents 
of the Dominican Republic, she 
passed the examination required at 
the University of Santo Domingo, 
the first University of the New 
World to allow her to practice. For 
twenty years her practice was in 
Puerto Plata and surrounding 
areas. During that time she was 
the first and only woman doctor in 
her specialty, obstetrics. Because 
of the death of her husband in 
1897, she returned to this country 
and after a few years, settled in 


DR. SARA LOGUEN FRASER 


Washington where she assisted in 
a clinic at 13th and Tea Streets 
Northwest. Appointed physician 
at the Blue Plains Industrial 
School, D. C., she served there one 
season. She died at the home of her 
daughter, 2019 13th Street, North- 
west in Washington, D. C., on 
April 9, 1933. 

To Sara Marinda Loguen Fraser 
and Charles Alexander Fraser was 
born one child, Gregoria Alejan- 
drina Fraser on December 29, 1883. 
She first attended school at Puerto 
Plata, but at the age of twelve she 
came to Washington, D. C. and 


GREGORIA ALEJANDRINA 
(FRASER) GOINS 
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studied at the Sumner School, and 
from there went to Paris, France, 
to study a year. She returned to 
the United States and completed 
her secondary work at the Old M. 
Street High School and at the 
Howard University Academy. 
From 1901 to 1905 she studied 
music in the Fine Arts College of 
Syracuse University, where because 
of her race she had great difficulties 
to face in spite of the fact that her 
grandfather had been one of those 
instrumental in the founding of 
the University of Syracuse. She 
taught music one year at St. 
Augustine College in Raleigh, 
North Carolina. In 1906 she estab- 
lished a school of music in Balti- 
more and continued there until 
1909. During the next two years, 
from 1909 to 1911 she devoted her 
time to concert work as a pianist. 
Next she taught in the Washington 
Conservatory of Musie from 1911 
to 1913. The following year she 
taught music at the National 
Training School directed by Miss 
Nannie H. Burroughs. Gregoria 
established her own school of music 
in Washington in 1914, but her 
career in such capacity was inter- 
rupted in 1917 by a happy mar- 
riage with John Nelson Goins, a 
successful and popular printer of 
the city. One year after the pass- 
ing of her husband in 1930, she 
resumed the work of her school of 
music. 

Mary Catherine Loguen, the 
seventh child of Bishop Loguen, 
married James Theodore Cromwell, 
a barber, in 1877. From this union 
eame three children, one of whom, 
Jermain Loguen Cromwell (1879- 
1915) followed the family tradi- 
tion of becoming a crayon artist. 
He was also a light-weight prize- 
fighter. Amelia Marinda, a daugh- 
ter, educated in the Syracuse 
Schools and at Sargent, became 
an instructor in physical training 
at Tuskegee. There in 1910 she 
married Ezra Roberts, the head of 
the academic department of that 
institution, who died in 1930. They 
had two children, Ezra Roberts, 
Jr., who died in infancy and Cath- 


(Continued on page 191) 
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More about the Tanner Family 


FTER we had despaired of se- 
A curing additional facts about 
the George Howard Tanner 
Branch of the Tanner Family and 
had gone to press Mrs. Maudelle B. 
Bousfield who had been delayed by 
illness submitted some important 
additional facts and illustrations 
which we are publishing herein. 
Inthe April issue appeared a sketch 
of Mrs. Bousfield, who is well known 
in this country for her work as a 
teacher and administrator, and it 
is fortunate that we can publish a 
cut of her in her mature years. Of 
much importance also is it to have 
the picture of her mother, Arrena 
Tanner Brown, once a teacher in 
the St. Louis Public Schools, and 
finally the companion of Charles 
H. Brown, who taught in the same 
system for about half a century. 
She was not only the mother of 
Maude B. Bousfield, but of three 
other children: Charles Howard 
Brown, Elmer Alfred Brown, and 
Nell Brown McMahon. This 
mother died in 1935. Mrs. Bous- 
field has only one child, a daughter 
married to Leonard Evans, Jr. 
This daughter is a graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin, having 
received the degrees of Bachelor of 
Arts and Master of Arts. She 
taught at Tuskegee from 1937 to 
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1939 and at the Du Sable High 
School from 1941 to 1943 when she 
married. She has a gon, Leonard 
Bousfield Evans fourteen months 
old, the grandson of Maude Bous- 
field Brown, great-grandson of Ar- 
rena Tanner Brown, and great- 
great-grandson of George Howard 
Tanner. 

Charles Howard Brown,. was 
educated in the St. Louis Public 
Schools. He served as postal clerk 
in that city from 1906 to 1938 and 


ARRENA TANNER BROWN 


CHARLES HOWARD BROWN 


as superintendent postal clerk from 
1938 to the present. Nell Brown 
MeMahon, married to William O. 
McMahon, a government employee 
in St. Louis, is a graduate of Stowe 
Teachers College. She has done 
ease work in connection with Wash- 
ington University, the Social Se- 
curity Office in that city and in a 
similar capacity with the Aid for 
Dependent Children in Chicago. 
From 1940 to 1945 she was the 
superintendent of the Industrial 
School for Negro Girls at Tipton, 
Missouri. She is the mother of two 
sons: William O. McMahon, Jr., a 
graduate of Lincoln University in 
Missouri and a Master of. Arts of 
Howard University. He served 
with the United States Army over- 
seas in World War II, and is now 
employed by the International 
Harvester Company in Chicago. 
The other son, Tanner B. McMahon 
served with the rank of Lieutenant 
in the United States Medical Corps 
and is now at the Howard Univer- 
sity Medical School. 

Benjamin T. Johnson has just 
made it known that he is one of the 
sons of Rev. J. Q. Johnson and Dr. 
Halle Tanner Johnson, the other 
son ‘‘having been a postal clerk in 
Chicago for a long number of 
years. Benjamin T. Johnson is a 


NELL B. MCMAHON 
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graduate of Howard University 
and Harvard University and is a 
member of the Massachusetts Bar 
and the Boston Bar Association in 
which city he is engaged in the 
practice of law. 

**In 1923 he married Mary Par- 
ker of Boston, a graduate of Sim- 
mons College and a staff member of 
the State Department of Health. 
They have three sons. Sgt. Ben- 
jamin, Jr., fought with the 366th 
Infantry in North Africa, wrote 
for the Stars and Stripes and re- 
ceived the Purple Heart in the 
Italian Campaign. Later he was 
sent to the Philippines. He speaks 
five languages fluently and is a 
Senior now at Fisk University in 
Nashville, Tennessee, in which city 
the Johnsons have lived on one 
street now for more than a hun- 
dred years. Cpl. John Q. IT was a 
eadet in the Army Air Force at 
Tuskegee when the war ended and 
at various times has sold the Afro- 
American, particularly when the 
family lived in New London, Con- 
necticut. Joseph is a student at 
the Roxbury Memorial High 
School, Boston, Mass.’’ 

It may be interesting to note that 
the records of several branches of 
the Tanner Family have been col- 
lected and deposited in the Library 
of Congress in the Manuscript Col- 
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lection of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History 
along with several thousands of 
other documents. One branch of 
this family still holds on to the rec- 
ords and undertakes to safeguard 
them in a home which is not fire- 
proof and thus exposes them to the 
danger of being destroyed at any 
time. Persons who collect such rec- 
ords and store them in school build- 
ings where they are likewise ex- 
posed are running the same risk. 
Even if these records may there- 
by be preserved, it is highly impor- 
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tant for the documentation of the 
history of the Negro that as many 
of these records as possible be 
placed in the Library of Congress 
where they will be accessible to 
scholars from all parts of the 
world. A scholar from abroad seek- 
ing to examine the manuscript ma- 
terials available in the United 
States will go to the National Ar- 
chives and the Library of Congress. 
He may never know of the smaller 
collections kept here and there, and 
if he had such information it might 
be inconvenient for him to make 
many rounds to find what ought to 
be made easily accessible. It is 
earnestly desired, therefore, that 
others in charge of valuable fam- 
ily records will follow the example 
of the surviving Tanners who have 
the vision of their value among the 
documents of the Nation. 

These records make it possible to 
study this and other families sci- 
entifically. The brief sketches now 
being run in the BULLETIN are 
more educational than scholarly. 
The aim of this series is to show the 
background of outstanding fami- 
lies and to trace roughly their ree- 
ord from the earliest known times 
down to the present. From this 
brief treatment new possibilities 
for research will be opened. From 
this effort Negroes will be con- 


(Continued on page 189) 
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CHOOSING THE ROAD THROUGH BLOODSHED 


leaders are not the most en- 

lightened of thenation. The ways 
of polities are so questionable that 
men of learning choose another 
course and leave the sphere of gov- 
ernment to those the least prepared 
to administer its affairs. Scholarly 
men like Theodore Roosevelt and 
Woodrow Wilson have attained the 
presidency only when the politi- 
cians were operating at a disadvan- 
tage and could not make their ma- 
chines work effectively. Politicians 
advance those whom they can use. 
Our public functionaries, as a large 
majority, therefore, know very lit- 
tle of history, economics, and po- 
litical science; and what they do 
know of these things is not suffi- 
cient to override their traditional 
prejudices. Broadmindedness is a 
stranger in political circles. 

The most striking example of 


EF is unfortunate that political 


this ineptitude in politics is the 
effort of the Conservatives of the 
country to brand all liberals as 
Communists and to wage incessant 
war on all demanding an actual 


democracy until they shall be 
eliminated from the administra- 
tion, deprived of citizenship and 
deported from our shores. Yet, 
exactly who are Communists and 
what is the doctrine they teach no 
one seems to understand except 
that anyone undertaking or ad- 
vocating changes in our govern- 
ment as it is now administered by 
the Conservatives in charge is a 
Communist. According to this doc- 
trine the present scheme of gov- 
ernment is ideal, and its adminis- 
tration is perfect. 

It is said that the so-called Com- 
munist Party in the United States 
has less than a hundred thousand 
adherents, but conservatives and 
reactionaries insist that the number 
is much larger. According to 
Talmadge of Georgia, his opponents 
are Communists. Bilbo insists that 
the opposition to him in Mississippi 
and in the nation is mainly Com- 
munistie. Conservatives branded 
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the late Franklin D. Roosevelt as 
a Communist and his most ardent 
disciple, Henry A. Wallace, has 
been thus dubbed by the conserva- 
tives of both major parties. Clark 
Foreman, the head of the Southern 
Conference for Human Welfare, is 
also denounced as a Communist. 
Practically all Negroes who have 
risen above the Uncle Tom Level, 
are branded as Communists, if they 
advocate anti-lynching legislation, 
fair employment practice, the re- 
peal of the poll tax, and the aboli- 
tion of segregation. Therefore, 
Paul Robeson, William Pickens, 
Mary McLeod Bethune, Walter 
White, and A. Philip Randolph 
have been denounced as Com- 
munists. 

The main charge against the 
Communists is that they are the 
agents of Soviet Russia where 
their doctrines worked the masses 
up to that degree of resistance to 
things as they were under the old 
regime that the radical element 
arose in their might and revolu- 
tionized Russia through bloodshed 
of the worst type known since the 
French Revolution. While it is 
true that the Communists favor 
for all countries a democratic gov- 
ernment like that of Soviet Russia 
the financial connection with that 
country has not been proved. And 
even if it is true that the Com- 
munists are trying to Sovietize the 
United States, it does not follow 
necessarily that they advocate 
bloodshed. As long as we have free 
elections in the United States such 
a method will be unnecessary. Eu- 
ropean reformers, however, have 
had to resort to revolution by blood- 
shed for the simple reason that this 
was the only way to overthrow 
strongly intrenched monarchy in 
both church and state. The demo- 
eratic process of registering the 
will of the people upon the govern- 
ment is incompatible with mon- 
archy. For this reason the major- 
ity of the people in Greece are try- 
ing to get rid of their king. 


In the absence of any well-con- 
ceived plan to resort to force in 
the United States it is not clear 
what the Conservatives mean in 
saying that there is in the land a 
party menacing the peace by ad- 
voeating principles subversive of 
our government. Evidently such 
accusers mean to concede that the 
United States Government is ad- 
ministered on the principles of in- 
justice and inequality and those 
advocating such changes as to as- 
sure liberty and freedom for all 
regardless of race, creed, color, or 
national origin are Communists. 
Such reformers, it has recently 
been decreed, must be crushed both 
in this country and abroad. Greece 
and Turkey are to be purged im- 
mediately. 


If we accept this as our policy we 
thereby shut our ears to the teach- 
ings of history and choose the road 
to bloodshed. There is no way to 
stop the progress of man toward 
the ideal of social justice with lib- 
erty and freedom for all. Such an 
effort will be just as fruitless and 
hazardous as if, we were to-build a 
number of dams across the channel 
of the Mississippi to prevent its 
water from flowing into the Gulf 
of Mexico. The water of that 
stream would nevertheless find its 
way to the sea but only through 
much havoe and destruction. This 
was the very sort of unwise method 
followed by the defenders of slav- 
ery who controlled the United 
States Government from 1801 to 
1861. Those conservatives ex- 
panded slavery, tried to make the 
institution national, gagged the 
anti-slavery debate, pursued fugi- 
tive slaves with bloodhounds, 
mobbed abolitionists, struck down 
the boldest defender of freedom 
on the floor of Congress, and 
started in Kansas the bloodshed, 
which culminated in the American 
Civil War. The abolitionists in 
meeting this challenge prevented 
the execution of pro-slavery fed- 
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eral laws, shot down slave hunters, 
battered down the doors of prisons 
to deliver fugitives from bondage, 
raided the strongholds of slavery 
and forced a change of the war to 
preserve the Union to a war for 
emancipation. The methods chosen 
by the reactionaries to crush re- 
form, therefore, were ineffective 
except so far as to make reform 
possible only through bloodshed. 
This is the very course which 
the Truman administration has 
chosen in attacking Communism or 
totalitarianism. All persons with 
such ideas, according to the recent 
order, shall be dismissed from the 
service of the United States Gov- 
ernment, and some of the adminis- 
tration would deport such charac- 
ters as dangerous agents. Even if 
it be granted that totalitarianism is 
an evil, the methods of the admin- 
istration for dealing with the mat- 
ter are unconstitutional. The con- 
stitutional guarantees of free 
speech and the rights of citizens to 


organize and to petition for such 
changes in the government as will 
assure their general welfare, will 


be thereby denied. The Bill of 
Rights about which we have recent- 
ly talked so much would thereby 
be nullified. The country, more- 
over, would be reduced to a one- 
party regime of the Hitlerian or- 
der, if the reform element is to be 
outlawed. The Conservative Demo- 
erats and the Conservative Repub- 
licans, who with the exception of 
the period of the New Dealers, now 
denounced as Communistic, have 
been only one party. During 
their long control of the United 
States Government since the Civil 
War these two parties, with the ex- 
ception of some differences of 
opinion on money and the tariff, 
have stood for one and the same 
thing—government for the benefit 
of the few at the expense of the 
downtrodden masses of all races. 
It will make no difference in the 
conduct of the federal administra- 
tion in 1948 whether the Conserva- 
tive Republicans elect Taft or 
Bricker or the Conservative Demo- 


erats continue in power with 
Truman at the helm of the ship of 
state. Its course will not thereby 
be changed. 

Hitler tried the one-party regime 
in Germany, but it failed; and the 
prospects are not bright for the 
future of such a combination of 
Conservative Republicans and Con- 
servative Democrats. In raising 
such a standard they will drive 
from their ranks those who desire 
to preserve the constitutional rights 
of free speech, and free elections, 
and they will thereby increase the 
reform opposition which they 
would like to crush. Politicians 
fail to realize that in spite of this 
country’s shortcomings it has ad- 
vanced under doctrines enunciated 
by Theodore Roosevelt and Wood- 
row Wilson and in actual reform 
under leadership of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt; and the forces 
of progress will continue their 
struggle until this country is a de- 
cent place for the poor man and 
the down-trodden. 

It looks rather presumptuous, 
too, for the Federal Administration 
to be addressing itself to reform in 
other lands when so much injustice 
and inequality abounds within its 
own limits. This country, more- 
over, cannot expect its citizens to 
bear without complaint an addi- 
tional burden of taxation to bolster 
up decayed European monarchies 
or to assume the role of saving the 
British Empire from inevitable 
collapse. The Teuton has had his 
day in Europe. Now that his sun 
has set the Slav has attained as- 
cendancy. There is nothing: the 
United States can do about it ex- 
cept to waste millions in trying to 
impede reform by efforts to keep 
alive what is already dead. This 
country may~sueceed temporarily 
in promoting civil strife within 
our own borders by branding some 
citizens as disloyal and therefore 
targets for the abuse, slander and 
persecution of the opponents of 
progress; the Truman administra- 
tion may spend millions to defeat 
social progress abroad, but in so 
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doing it will merely take a disas- 
trous course toward the destruction 
of tranquillity at home and peace 
abroad. 

It seems rather strange to note 
that, although the way of life in 
Soviet Russia is so evil, it can at 
the same time be so easily imposed 
on other nations. One would expect 
more resistance of the people to 
such a foreign regime. Evidently 
the enemies of freedom are not 
sincere in all they say against 
Soviet Russia. They are alarmed 
at the advance of that country to- 
ward brotherhood over monarchy 
and the church working in coopera- 
tion with absolutism to prevent the 
triumph of principles taught by 
Jesus of Nazareth. The so-called 
Christians are frantically worked 
up against what they call Commu- 
nism because it has discredited 
them by advancing the principle 
of brotherhood which the ‘‘Chris- 
tians’’ have crushed out by accept- 
ing and promoting religious preju- 
dice, race hate and social distince- 
tions. What the oppressed ele- 
ments do not find in their own 
church and state they have sought 
elsewhere. 

Yet, as the late Franklin D. 
Roosevelt said, there is no danger 
of a foreign party or country gain- 
ing such ascendency in the Ameri- 
can mind as to change our form of 
government, if this nation will ex- 
terminate the evils of inequality 
and injustice which cause the op- 
pressed to turn to doctrines of 
foreign shores. During the years 
he served his country he attacked 
these evils and made considerable 
progress in directing the country 
toward actual democracy. Since 
his passing, however, the Conserva- 
tives have come into power and 
have reversed the national policy. 
No changes are necessary in our 
frame of government to attain 
actual democracy in the United 
States. The only thing necessary 
is to keep in control of the Federal 
Government men who have the 
courage to enforce the Constitution 
and the laws of the United States. 
At present we are not so fortunate. 
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THE “FREE FRENCH” 


By J. H. Morrow, or TauLaADEGA COLLEGE 


N the 22nd of June 1940, an 
(Jamiassador, an admiral and 
three generals of France 
signed a document which sounded 
the death knell, temporarily at least, 
to the efforts of France as a fighting 
nation in World War II. This docu- 
ment containing the terms of the 
Armistice as dictated by Hitler was 
submitted and accepted in the same 
railroad car, at the same place 
where Marshall Foch, some 22 
years before had dictated to the 
then defeated Germans the terms 
of the conquering Allies. 
Whereas this armistice signified 
the cessation of hostilities on the 
part of France as a government, it 
actually gave rise to a movement 
that was later to play a substantial 
part in the liberation of the coun- 
try. In the dark hours of in- 


decision, when all seemed lost for 


France, there was one man, who, 
despite any shortcomings that may 
have been his, had the faith, the 
courage, the foresight to believe 
that France would one day live 
again as a great nation. General 
Charles de Gaulle did not sit calm- 
ly by despairing of the fate of his 
country. He decided to do some- 
thing about it. 

General de Gaulle flew to London 
four days before the armistice was 
signed in 1940 and set in motion 
the movement which was to keep 
alive the flicker of hope for France, 
that, at that moment, seemed about 
to go out. What could one man, 
alone, do without money, without 
troops, with no official status? He 
could not and did not know how 
he would be received in England. 
His family remained in France, 
needless to say, in grave danger. 

Talk about the faith that moves 
mountains, this man certainly must 
have had even more than his share 
of it, as he worked to win over 
Winston Churchill and the British 
Government to his three point pro- 
gram. General de Gaulle’s idea 


was first: to continue the fight 
from the shores of England; sec- 
ondly, to preserve the French 
Colonial Empire which had not as 
yet been attacked or occupied by 
the enemy; thirdly, to deliver 
France itself from the Germans 
and restore liberty to the French 
people. 

On June 18 and 19 and subse- 
quent dates, General de Gaulle 
delivered stirring appeals over the 
radio to all Frenchmen everywhere 
to join the ranks of the ‘‘ Francais 
Libres,’’ the Free French, to fight 
for the restoration of French Lib- 
erty. Needless to say, the call did 
not fall upon deaf ears, for from 


* all the ends of the earth, French- 


men answered the clarion call of 
Charles de Gaulle and joined the 
‘‘Frangais Libres.’’ Those living 
in enemy occupied territory became 
members of the underground re- 
sistance groups. 

Among the first of the colonial 
possessions of France to support 
the ‘‘Frangais Libres’’ was the 
Tchad region in Equatorial Africa. 
In the month of September 1940, 
Tchad, under the leadership of its 
Negro Governor, Felix Eboué (who 
is now deceased) threw in its lot 
with General de Gaulle and his fol- 
lowers. 


Without the region of Tchad, the 
English and the Free French would 
have been thrown out of Africa 
by the Germans, and the North 
African campaign, in which Amer- 
ica later took part, would have 
been impossible. Tchad covered 
the flanks of the English and Free 
French who were fighting in Libya 
and Sudan. As a matter of fact, 
Tchad was the focal point that 
joined all the positions held by the 
British in Africa. If Tchad had 
gone over to the Vichy regime and 
had thus become a collaborator of 
Germany, the Germans would have 
gained possession of the nerve cen- 
ter of Africa. 


But a great. man, a Negro, had 
seen fit to make the decision to 
stand by France and General de 
Gaulle.. Had he decided otherwise, 
historians would be writing history 
in a somewhat different fashion. 
Let me say now that one of. the 
reasons why the colonial soldiers 
swore by General de Gaulle was 
the fact that it was reputed that he 
did not care what the color of a 
man’s skin was. With hin, all that 
mattered was: Is he a man? Has 
he integrity? Will he give all for 
the cause? : 

On the other hand, the colonials 
were not so certain as to just where 
General Giraud stood on this ques- 
tion of race. Then, too, they did 
not quite understand why the 
American Government at this time 
seemed to show an inclination to- 
wards General Giraud rather than 
towards their hero, General de 
Gaulle. 

Felix Eboué exemplified to the 
world that color and race had 
nothing to do with a man’s in- 
tegrity, his belief in freedom, his 
desire to give his all for a cause, 
his willingness to die, if by doing 
so he hoped to improve the lot of 
his fellow-men. Even though he 
might have had some misgivings as 
to the existing French colonial 
policy, nevertheless, he met the 
situation head-on, and looked be- 
yond the present to the time when 
“Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité’’ 
would actually be realized by his 
followers, We salute the memory 
of Felix Eboué. 


Through a trick of fate, the 
writer got to know quite well an- 
other group that answered the call 
to join the ‘‘Frangais Libres.’’ If 
ever you wanted to meet men im- 
bued with an ideal, fired with the 
desire to die for a cause, then you 
should have met the contingent of 
Fighting French who came from 
the French West Indies Islands of 
Martinique and Guadeloupe. Un- 
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doubtedly by now, those of this 
group who might still be alive have 
become disillusioned by what hap- 
pened to them during and after the 
War; however, in 1942 when some 
2,000 or more of these men were 
assembled at Fort Dix, New Jersey, 
they were imbued with the idea of 
winning back liberty for ‘‘la belle 
France’’ and securing the absolute 
freedom of the darker races 
throughout the world. 

The majority of this contingent 
were young men who had escaped 
from Martinique or Guadeloupe by 
means of canoes or row boats and 
had been carried by the under- 
ground to a certain British Island 
where they had waited to be 
shipped out to what they believed 
was to be Africa. Some of their 
friends had not made good their 
escape from their home islands; 
others had drowned in the attempt. 

It should be explained that the 
Governor of Martinique during 
this period, Admiral Georges 
Robert, was in favor of the Vichy 
Government and he was not making 
it any too pleasant for those who 
showed leanings toward the ‘‘ Fran- 
cais Libres.’’ There was a question 
in the minds of some during this 
time as to why the United States 
continued to deal with the Robert 
regime in Martinique. Some were 
advocating the open seizure of this 
island to prevent any Axis activ- 
ity. French naval units were kept 
under close watch by United States 
naval and air patrols, and both 
Martinique and Guadeloupe re- 
mained under semi-blockade with 
most of their external trade con- 
fined to the United States. Prior 
to this blockade, practically all of 
the exports of these islands had 
been sent to France. 

Many: of the ‘‘Frangais Libres’’ 
with whom the writer had the op- 
portunity to talk, were very much 
irked by the fact that on their 
voyage to what turned out to be 
the United States, they had been 
confined to one small portion of 
the ship. Naturally, to men who 
had just risked their lives escaping 
to fight for freedom, being segre- 
gated on ship board was something 


that they just could not under- 
stand. 

The first introduction to the 
United States for many of them 
was by way of New Orleans. The 
kindness of the authorities at 
Xavier College helped to some ex- 
tent to cushion the impact of what 
many of them came to believe was 
the ‘‘American way.’’ However, 
many of these men, who had read 
in their school books back home 
about American democracy, lib- 
erty and freedom, never did re- 
cover from the shock of what they 
actually experienced here. 

In the beginning of their stay at 
Fort Dix, these man had literally 
no status at all. They were not 
processed as troops here to be 
trained. As a matter of fact, there 
seemed to be some question as to 
just what should be done with 
these men. This was during the 
period when the United States was 
trying to decide whether to accept 
General de Gaulle or General 
Giraud or both as the nominal head 
of the Free French Government. 
This seemingly interminable wait- 
ing and watching greatly disturbed 
those of the contingent who were 
eager to get on with the fighting. 
Several incidents drew the atten- 
tion of high Freneh officials in this 
country, and it was not long before 
the volunteers received troop status 
and entered upon a rigorous train- 
ing program. 

At first, there was apparently 
some question about allowing the 
‘‘Francais Libres’’ to fraternize 
with American Negro soldiers in 
the camp. But: the strain on al- 
ready overtaxed social facilities 
and the reluctance on the part of 
many white American soldiers who 
had not overcome their racial prej- 
udices, forced the issue. The 
‘‘Franeais Libres’’ were finally 
given permission to attend the 
Rifle Range USO which was the 
USO in Fort Dix set aside for Ne- 
gro soldiers. 

To make a long story short, the 
USO Director got in touch with the 
writer and asked if he would vol- 
unteer, in spare time, to teach the 
men English. 
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The men from Martinique at 
first, suspected the purpose of this 
instructor. They thought, per- 
haps, that he was a G-2 placed 
there for the purpose of finding out 
what they thought about the 
United States. However, the at- 
mosphere soon became a very con- 
genial dne, and very often, the 
sessions developed into veritable 
forums for the discussion of politi- 
eal and social ideas rather than a 
class for learning English. 

These men could not seem to 
understand what they termed the 
inconsistencies in the working of 
American democracy. They wanted 
the writer to account for the fact 
that thousands of Negro soldiers 
had answered the call to colors 
even though many of them came 
from areas where they could enjoy 
only second class citizenship. They 
questioned many of the practices 
that they had experienced in their 
short stay in the United States, and 
they often implied or said directly 
that they felt the American Ne- 
groes were playing the role of 
dupes. 

The writer tried to explain the 
complexities of the American situ- 
ation and tried to make clear why 
many Negroes felt that they had a 
stake in America and just how im- 
portant a contribution the Negroes 
had made to the progress of this 
country. He tried to explain the 
nature of prejudice and why Ne- 
groes, as a minority group, were 
at this moment the victims of this 
prejudice. It was difficult to con- 
vinee these islanders that there 
were actually Negro and white 
people in America who were work- 
ing to improve conditions here. 
Then, upon occasion, the writer 
would be, perhaps, unkind in 
pointing out the fact that their 
status as colonials was none too 
good, and that the two groups had 
innumerable problems in common 


*f they were mutually frank enough 


to admit it. One thing stood out 
erystal clear; namely, that we 
were, as Carey’ McWilliams ex- 
pressed it, ‘“Brothers under the 
(Continued on page 191) 
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Kindness Misunder- 
stood, an African Tale 


A woman went into the forest 
to seek fish in the streams. See- 
ing a stream with plenty of fish, 
she stopped, put her child down on 
the ground, took her flat basket, 
went down into the stream, and 
baled the water out of the stream. 
When it was dry she picked up 
the fish. 

As she was stooping down to 
pick up the fish the child cried. 
An ape, hearing the cry of the 
child, came and held it in its arms 
and sang songs to it. 

When the woman had finished 
picking up the fish she rose up to 
take the child and saw the animal 
carrying it. The mother wondered. 
She knew not what to do. 

The ape spoke to the mother, say- 
ing, ‘‘Don’t be afraid. I shall not 
harm you. I felt pity for your 
child because it was erying.’’ And 


he said to the mother, ‘‘Take your 
child.’’ 


She took the child and went with 
it into the town, and said to her 
husband, ‘‘While I was picking 
up fish in the stream, an ape came 
and nursed the child and sang a 
song to it.’’ 

Her husband said to her, ‘‘ That 
is not true.’’ 

But the wife replied, ‘‘Truly, it 
is not a falsehood. Wait until to- 
morrow, and you will see.’’ 

In the morning the woman took 
the child and said to her husband, 
“*Come along, let us go.’’ 

The husband took his spear. 
They walked along until they 
reached the stream. The wife put 
the child down and went into the 
stream, the husband hid himself 
in the bushes to see what would 
happen, and in a little while the 
child began to ery. 

The ape, hearing the cry of the 
child, eame and picked it up and 
sang a song to it. The child seemed 
to like the song and stopped cry- 
ing. 

When the husband saw this he 


threw his spear; the ape held out 
the child (to defend himself) and 
the spear went into the body of 
the child. 

The ape said, ‘‘I felt pity for 
your child, and you have not killed 
me, but you have killed your 
ehild.’’ 





Questions on the 
April Issue 


What changes must be made in 
our theory and practice ef gov- 
ernment before this country can 
be considered as a democracy? 
The Constitution of the United 
States provides that each state 
shall have a republican (repre- 
sentative) government. Has this 
clause been carried out? 

Mention at least one man in Con- 
gress whom you consider a states- 
man. Mention at least one whom 
you consider a demagogue. 

It is often said that we do not 
need additional laws to secure de- 
mocracy but men of courage to 
enforce the laws we now have. 
De you agree or disagree with 
this contention? 

Are the prospects for the prog- 
ress of the people of African 
blood brighter in America or in 
Africa? 

What are the essentials for the 
progress of a nation? Are such 
essentials found in any self-gov- 
erning area of Natives in Africa 
today? 

What evidence is there to support 
the claim that the Negro race 
with headquarters in the Levant 
once controlled what are now con- 
sidered the most civilized areas of 
Europe, Asia and Africa? 

. What lesson do you learn from 
the career of Benjamin Tucker 
Tanner? He had an opportu- 
nity to devote his life to educa- 
tion. He chose otherwise. Was 
this a wise choice? 

How many of the descendants of 
Benjamin Tucker Tanner fin- 
ished college? How many com- 
pleted professional courses? How 
many achieved distinction? 

Do you know of any other Ne- 
gro families with a record like 
that of the Tanners? If so send 
the record to the office of the 
Association for the Study of Ne- 
gro Life and History in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

It has been said that few great 
men have great sons. Does his- 
tory support this contention? 

. What junior high school does 
most for the study of the Negro? 
What Negro high school uses 
more textbooks for the study of 
the history of the Negro than any 


other in the United States? What 
interchurch club does more to 
promote the work of the Asso- 
ciation for the Study of Negro 
Life and History than any other 
in the country? 

What distinction do you make be- 
tween a myth and a fable? 
What do we mean by folksong, 
folklore, and folkways. 





Book of the Month 


Thirty-fourth United States Naval 
Construction Battalion is one of the 
many books on World War II from 
which a definitive history of that con- 
flict may be written. We do not seem 
to be so anxious today as we were at 
the close of World War I to under- 
take the writing of the story of an 
international conflict before the docu- 
mentation of such a narrdtive is pos- 
sible. It is encouraging that hitherto 
no one of any consequence has under- 
taken to write the history of the Ne- 
gro in the World War II, but two such 
efforts were made in 1919 before the 
World War I had closed. It may be 
that. we have learned more about the 
requirements of modern historiog- 
raphy. 

Thirty-fourth United States Naval 
Construction Battalion is welcome, 
however, for the fragments of this 
personal history would be lost in time 
should there be too long delay in put- 
ting in print the record of these men 
who thus served the nation. The pur- 
pose of publishing the book, accord- 
ing to the foreword is “for the benefit 
of all the members” of the unit “in 
order that they may have~-a pictorial 
record of their last tour of duty with 
this Battalion.” It is claimed, “all 
that we did was important as the fa- 
cilities we built were an important 
aid in ‘Servicing the Fleet’ in the blow 
against the enemy.” Says the foreword 
further, “We take pride in our ac- 
complishments and know that those 
who read this book and see the con- 
ditions under which we worked will 
appreciate the fact that each member 
of the Battalion did perform a vital 
and necessary task.” 

With the exception of a brief sketch 
of the life of the Commander and a 
few introductory statements the story 
is told with pictures and accompany- 
ing explanatory notes to help the read- 
er to follow the story. In this fash- 
ion the embarkation, the debarkation 
(Gray Beach) at Awassi, the estab- 
lishment of the base, the penetration 
inland, the organization of the camp 
with ships, water system, laundry, re- 
ligious service, recreation, and the like 
appear in the excellent pictures con- 
stituting the essential part of the vol- 
ume. Although not permitted to funce- 
tion in the front rank in large num- 
bers, these Negroes in the Navy had a 
better chance than in the inalterably 
prejudiced Army of the United States. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF SUFFRAGE IN THE SOUTH 


I. Democracy DEFINED 

AHONEY says, ‘‘Democ- 
M racy is a kind of society in 

which free men frater- 
nally minded, voluntarily and per- 
sistently strive for the elimination 
of inequalities and exclusions (po- 
litical, social, and economic) to the 
end that all men may share equi- 
tably in the rights, privileges, and 
satisfactions that our life in com- 
mon affords.’’! 

This is but one definition of the 
American Creed; there are many 
which would have served equally as 
well. The concept of democracy 
is more than a philosophy of gov- 
ernment; it is a philosophy of life, 
for it not only embraces the politi- 
eal, but the economic and social 
aspects of our lives also. It is a 
powerful philosophy; one which 
commands respect, and one for 
which the country has on two occa- 
sions gone to war. 

When hostilities ceased in 
Europe in May, 1945, and in the 
Pacific in August, 1945, our viec- 
torious military contingents en- 
tered enemy territory for a period 
of occupation. Just what were the 
occupational forces supposed to 
achieve? From all of the dispatches 
and communiques, their purpose 
was to bring democracy to those 
unfortunate victims of barbaric 
totalitarianism. The United States 
of America would bring the 
‘*brotherhood of man’’ to those 
peoples who knew little or nothing 
about economic, political, and so- 
cial equality. There is no doubt 
whatsoever that this is a noble 
gesture on the part of the United 
States. It is a gesture which im- 
plies an undying faith in the demo- 
eratic way of life. And yet the 
whole situation is paradoxical in 
that both an extreme faith and an 
extreme lack of faith can be ex- 
pressed by the same group of 
people at one and the same time. 


1Mahoney, John J., For Us the Living, 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 1945, 
p. 73. 


By Davi W. Hazen 


The general consensus of opin- 
ion is that before one becomes an 
instructor, he must first be a mas- 
ter of the subject to be taught. 
Does the United States have 
enough mastery of its subject mat- 
ter to become an instructor in de- 
mocracy? Certainly, knowledge of 
the subject is the one thing which 
commands the respect of those be- 
ing taught. Obviously, the only 
way in which the conquered peo- 
ples can determine the United 
States’ knowledge of democracy is 
to look toward this country as the 
example. They will, in spite of 
high sounding phrases expounding 
the values of democracy, look for 
proof. Surely, if democracy is all 
that its supporters claim it to be, 
the United States, where ‘‘democ- 
racy’’ has been in existence for one 
hundred and seventy-three years, 
will furnish sufficient proof of its 
worth. These peoples, both Euro- 
pean and Asiatic, will view askance 
the discrepancies between the 
theory and practice of democ- 
racy in the United States. They 
will not say much, for they are 
conquered peoples. The question 
mark, however, will remain in their 
minds. 


II. RATIONALIZATIONS OF 
DEMOCRACY 

Self inspection can sometimes be 
of valuable service. On reviewing 
the case of democracy in the United 
States, we cannot but conclude that 
the past is too much with us. We 
thrive on past glories. We worship 
the status-quo. We have assumed 
an attitude of complacency based 
on past words and deeds. Such 
complacency cannot cope with the 
present or the future. 

We have undertaken to define 
democracy. A definition, however, 
is not enough, the nature of democ- 
racy must be explained. Democ- 
racy is an ideal, and as such it is 
absolute rather than relative. Re- 
gardless of the definition or the in- 
terpretation of democracy, the end 


results must be reasonably close to 
the tenets set up in the ideal. We 
may think of democracy as a direc- 
tion in which one travels. If the 
internal policies of a country do 
not point in the direction of a de- 
mocracy, the logical conclusion is 
that the country does not thorough- 
ly believe in its philosophy. 

Under the Federal system of 
government in the United States 
a peculiar situation exists. Al- 
though the national government is 
the supreme sovereign power (hav- 
ing received its authority from the 
people) the individual states retain 
a considerable amount of sover- 
eignty. Yet sovereignty is said to 
be indivisible and inalienable. 

One of the greatest powers re- 
maining with the individual states 
is that of fixing the qualifications 
of those who are to vote. The pow- 
er over the franchise was given to 
the states as a political maneuver 
by the framers of the Constitution. 
The ratification of the Constitution 
was extremely doubtful. The states 
had already been relieved of many 
powers, so it was felt that by con- 
ceeding them the power over the 
franchise, chances for ratification 
would be greatly improved.” 

Often the philosophies of the in- 
dividual states are in conflict with 
the philosophy of the national gov- 
ernment, though both state and na- 
tional governments profess to be- 
lieve in democracy. Obviously, in 
the matter of suffrage, the indi- 
vidual states lack the faith of their 
convictions. 

So far in this matter of franchise 
many states have treated democ- 
racy as being relative. They have 
revised and rationalized the con- 
cept of democracy to fit their pat- 
tern of life, rather than revised 
their pattern of life to fit the con- 
cept of democracy, Perhaps it 
would be a good idea to clarify the 
Southern rationalizations of de- 


2Phillips, Robert, American Govern- 
ment and Its Problems, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, 1941. p. 500. 
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mocracy at this point. 

Throughout our history there 
have been many personalized ver- 
sions of ‘‘democracy which have 
warped and twisted the original 
concept until it has been fouled up 
beyond all recognition.’’ The ma- 
nia of custom-made democracy 
came into vogue in the years fol- 
lowing the Civil War. It has les- 
sened only to a slight degree since 
that time. Basically the thought 
that ‘‘democracy is what I want it 
to be,’’ is still an important part 
of Southern philosophy. 

There remains in the South the 
feeling that: 

‘« .. it is the right -and duty of 
the state by appropriate legislation 
to exclude peremptorily therefrom 
all classes of men incapable of its 
proper exercise, and for this pur- 
pose to establish racial, property, 
educational, or other appropriate 
qualifications.’’"* The most effec- 
tive of all of these is the racial 
qualification. Where the others are 
effective, their effectiveness is con- 
tingent upon the racial qualifica- 
tion, 

Surely, such a radical attitude 
could not have been formed with- 
out reason, nor is it difficult to 
find the reason for disfranchising 
the Negro. It is fear. Fear of 
what? Fear of political domina- 
tion by the Negro. This fear is 
expressed in a variety of forms in 
the Southern philosophy of suf- 
frage. 

Firstly, the Negro is not only 
politically unintelligent, but he is 
politically immoral. If he were 
given the vote, he would sell it to 
the highest bidder, thus recreating 
the situation which existed during 
the Reconstruction Period.* Thus 
there is the fear of corrupt govern- 
ment; a fear of the state being con- 
trolled by a group of unscrupulous 
politicians who are ever at the beck 
and call of the ‘‘almighty dollar.’’ 


Since, however, ‘‘the average white * 


3Cruickshank, Alfred B., Popular Mis- 
government in the United States, Moffat, 
Yard and Company, New York, 1920, 
pp. 4-9. 

‘Stone, Alfred Holt, Studies in the 
American Race Problem, Doubleday, 
Page and Company, New York, 1908, p. 
354, 


man is not venal’’ it will be impos- 
sible for such a situation to arise 
as long as the Negroes are kept 
from voting. 

Secondly, there is the fear that 
the Negroes would gain control 
over state politics through the well 
known strategy of ‘‘divide and 
conquer.’’ The population ratio 
between whites and Negroes in 
some sections of the South is so 
greatly in favor of the Negro that 
any wedge which would split white 
solidarity would undoubtedly give 
the Negro voter the balance of pow- 
er and political domination. The 
catastrophe resulting from such a 
situation is utterly inconceivable. 


Thirdly, there is the fear of be- 
ing under the political subjection 
of illiterates. This is certainly not 
an unreasonable fear, or is it? A 
common feeling among Southern- 
ers is that even though there are 
many illiterate whites who vote, it 
does not follow that they are ig- 
norant, nor does it follow that they 
are comparable to the same class 
of Negro. The fact that they are 
white ‘‘tells strongly in favor of 
intelligence. . . .’* 

What the followers of this camp 
do not know, or do not accept, is 
that intelligence is not the posses- 
sion of one race, but of all. It is 
also subject to be effected by en- 
vironment and training.® 


III. CLARIFICATION OF THE 
PROBLEM 


In dealing with matters involv- 
ing human reactions, we must 
search for the causes of those reac- 
tions. There was a cause for the 
Southern States’ attitude toward 
Negro domination. The cause was 
radical reconstruction. The blame 
for the low calibre of politics dur- 
ing the Reconstruction Period, 
however, cannot be placed entire- 
ly on the freedmen. It is true that 
during this period the ex-slaves 
held many responsible political po- 
sitions; it is also true that not all 


5Stone, Alfred Holt,op cit., p. 374 

6Benedict, Ruth and Weltfish, Gene, 
The Races of Mankind, Public Affairs 
Committee Incorporated, 1943, pp. 17-18. 
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of them were ignorant of politics.” 
Granted, that on the whole state 
polities sank to its lowest level at 
that time, the Negro can still claim 
exoneration. In the elections fol- 
lowing the Civil War, the Negro 
did not put himself into power by 
his own efforts. He was the victim 
of a Republican policy aimed at 
keeping that party in power and 
giving the Negro the means to safe- 
guard his freedom. Lacking knowl- 
edge of political theory and prac- 
tice, like the majority of poor 
whites, the majority of Negroes 
were easily led by the carpet- 
baggers after the former ruling 
class refused to cooperate with the 
freedmen. Such was the reason for 
some of the South’s present anti- 
Negro feeling, but the reason no 
longer exists; it has long since 
transformed itself into an excuse. 


IV. Srare SurrraGce 
QUALIFICATIONS 


To argue that the suffrage is a 
privilege and not a right is purely 
academic. The two are so closely 
linked together, as far as govern- 
ment is concerned, that it is useless 
to argue the point. Webster de- 
fines a privilege as one of the rights 
guaranteed to all persons by mod- 
ern constitutional governments. A 
right, says Webster, is_ conformed 
to justice, equitable, fair, and ap- 
propriate. 

Whatever the arguments for 
granting or not granting the fran- 
chise, we all agree that there must 
be standards, and that the stand- 
ards must be adhered to. It is 
within the authority of the state 
governments to establish the voting 
qualifications of their citizens. The 
qualifications, however, be they 
age, intelligence, property, or edu- 
cation, should not discriminate 
against people because of race, 
ereed or color.® 

Our present concern is to reflect 
upon Southern practices and phi- 
losophies dealing with the execu- 
tion of laws regarding suffrage 


7Brawley, Benjamin, A Short History 
of the American Negro, The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1931, p. 167. 

8Fifteenth Amendment, United States 
Constitution. 
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qualifications. As we have previ- 
ously stated, the period of recon- 
struction was given as the main 
cause for the disfranchisement of 
the Negro, but even today there are 
many thousands of Negroes who 
are denied the right to vote. In 
order to safeguard white suprem- 
acy in the South, the states of Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, Louisiana, Geor- 
gia, South Carolina, North Caro- 
lina, and Virginia, have established 
educational requirements for vot- 
ing.® 

On the sufface this is a legiti- 
mate means of limiting the suf- 
rage. The rub comes in the execu- 
tion of the laws. Whites are not 
required to take the tests, whereas 
well educated Negro professors 
have failed. In many of these 
states, the constitution at one time, 
not only had to be read, but also 
interpreted to the satisfaction of 
the testing officials. However, the 
interpretation qualification exists 
now only in Mississippi and Lou- 
isiana..° It must not be thought 
that the removal of the interpreta- 
tion qualification makes it easier 
for the Negro to vote. There are 
various means of getting around 
that. In Louisiana and Georgia, 
Negroes must be given character 
references by qualified white vot- 
ers.11 In other states there are 
tricky registration blanks on which 
whites are helped and Negroes are 
not. In many cases all qualifying 
procedures may be waived in favor 
of the whites, but not so with 
Negroes.!? 

In their pseudo-science of rac- 
ism, Southerners have claimed that 
there are fundamental differences 
between the two races. Because of 
this fact, it would be impossible to 
give the same test to both white 
and colored to determine their ca- 
pacity for government. The dif- 
ferences in racial background ren- 
der such a suggestion impracti- 


®Myrdal, Gunnar, An American Dilem- 
ma, Harper and Brothers, New York, 
1944, p. 484. 
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Southern constitutions, says one 
writer, are not directed against the 
Negro per se, but against the char- 
acteristics of the Negro race. Thus 
the poll tax is so effective because 
of lack of thrift and lack of fore- 
sight.1* Providing that such an ac- 
cusation has an element of truth 
in it, it is inconceivable that out 
of a Negro population of 17,227 in 
Haywood County, Tennessee, in 
1930, there was not one Negro 
vote cast.5 Surely, they could not 
all have lacked ‘‘thrift and fore- 
sight,’’ nor would crass indiffer- 
ence have brought about such a 
unanimity of non-activity. 

We have mentioned so far only 
the ‘‘legal’’ methods of disfran- 
chising the Negro. There are extra- 
legal means of achieving the same 
end. Violence, terror, and intimi- 
dation are quite as effective in re- 
straining the political ambitions of 
the Negroes as are the poll tax, 
educational qualifications, and 
property qualifications.'® 


From the foregoing statements 
one can readily see that there are 
many Southerners who believe that 
the cause for the disfranchisement 
of the Negro lies inherently in the 
Negro himself. Fortunately, there 
are others who-are more honest, 
but none the less unscrupulous. 
We may take as an example the 
‘‘Honorable’’ Carter Glass, the 
‘‘ventleman’’ from Virginia who 
exclaimed that it is the policy of 
his state to discriminate as much 
as the Constitution will allow in 
order to disfranchise the Negro.!* 

As we compare the state prac- 
tices with the national ideal, we 
can see that the two do not run 
along parallel lines. There is a 
great divergence between theory 
and practice. Theoretically, the 
United States is committed to a 
policy of universal manhood suf- 
frage; actually the South is com- 
mitted to only a policy of white 
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manhood suffrage, and in that they 
are condoned by the nation. Color 
is practically the only qualification 
for voting in the South.”* 


V. Tue EFFECTS OF THE STATE 
CoNTROL OF SUFFRAGE 


The denial of the suffrage to any 
group has a devastating effect upon 
both the individual personalities 
and the progress of the group in- 
volved. Suffrage gives a man a 
sense of dignity and the comfort of 
belonging, both of which are in- 
stinctive human desires.?® Lack of 
suffrage creates in man the feeling 
that he is a pariah. 

It is not the vote as an end in 
itself which the Southern Negro is 
seeking. The vote for him, as for 
others, is but a means to an end. 
‘The Negroes’ interests in politics 
are primarily concerned with the 
handling of local matters, Negroes 
need, in order to protect them- 
selves, a voice in deciding who will 
be the judges of the courts, the 
public attorneys, the sheriffs, and 
the chiefs of police, the members 
of the school board and other pub- 
lic agencies deciding upon their 
share of public services.’’”° 

The power of the ballot can 
readily be seen when we compare 
those sections of the South where 
the Negroes are allowed a limited 
suffrage with those where he is not 
allowed to vote at all. Where the 
Negro is allowed to vote, he is as- 
sured of more police protection, 
more justice from the courts, bet- 
ter schools, housing, playgrounds, 
and more municipal employment.”2 

Although the Supreme Court has 
for many years upheld the unique 
and unfair manner in which the 
Southern States have disfranchised 
the Negro as being compatible with 
the Constitution, the result of dis- 
franchisement has been extremely 
unconstitutional. In reviewing the 
cases which have come before it, 
the Supreme Court has made its 
decisions after a very shallow and 
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superficial investigation of the laws 
in question. The Court has mis- 
erably failed to probe into the 
rautifications and implications of 
the laws. It has failed to probe 
beneath the surface. It has com- 
pletely neglected the cause and ef- 
fect relationship — the means and 
the end. If the Supreme Court had 
done a thorough job, it would have 
considered the constitutionality of 
the laws in their ultimate effect, 
rather than concerning itself mere- 
ly with the actual wording of the 
law. Had it done so, it undoubt- 
edly would have concluded that the 
franchise is the greatest of all priv- 
ileges, for it guarantees all other 
rights and privileges.?* Certainly, 
if the result of a law is unconstitu- 
tional, the law itself is unconsti- 
tutional. To condone unconstitu- 
tionality under the guise of con- 
stitutionality, is hardly in keeping 
with the ideal of democracy. 

There is a considerable element 
of truth in the Southern belief that 
the Negro is politically immature, 
and that he is lagging behind the 
whites in political acumen. Again, 
however, we must search for the 
eause. And again we find the 
Southern states guilty of unconsti- 
tutional practices. The control of 
education rests to a large extent, 
with the individual states, and Ne- 
gro education in many parts of the 
South is little more than a farce. 
In the ease of the State of Missouri 
vs. Gaines, the Supreme Court de- 
cided that segregation was consti- 
tutional providing that facilities 
for both races remained equal.’ 
Equality of educational facilities 
is a condition which does not ob- 
tain in the South. As a rule Ne- 
gro education in the South is in- 
ferior to that of whites.2* In some 
rural sections of the South there is 
a complete lack of Negro schools. 
In other areas the Negro school 
systems have 


*2Chryssikos, George J., The Vote is 
the Basis of Modern Civilization, (A 
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ment; and the salaries paid to Ne- 
gro teachers are extremely low.” 
These factors in themselves are 
startling enough, but they do not 
explain cpmpletely the political 
immaturity of the Negro. The 
states have not stopped at limiting 
the facilities for Negro education ; 
they have also tampered with the 
curricula of Negro schools. Ne- 
groes are taught little about the 
social sciences. Instead of being 
taught government, as are the 
whites, they are given lessons in 
character building, meaning ‘‘cour- 
tesy, humility, self control, and 
satisfaction with the poorer things 
of life... .’’6 Of citizenship, its 
privileges and obligations, they are 
taught nothing.** Is there any 
wonder why the Negro, under such 
circumstances, has not proved him- 
self to be a political genius? For 
the electorate to act with intelli- 
gence, it must be trained. 

In recent years the Supreme 
Court has given Negroes reason to 
be a bit more hopeful about their 
future political life. This particu- 
lar trend indicates a higher degree 
of realism and intellectual honesty 
than has been exhibited by the 
Court on previous occasions. In the 
ease of Smith vs. Allwright, the 
Court decided that ‘‘If the state 
laws provide for placing on the 
ballot the names of the candidates 
nominated in the party primary, 
then the party conducting the pri- 
mary becomes an agent of the state 
for that purpose.’’8 

The decision itself is a great, but 
not a complete victory, over South- 
ern reaction. The state of South 
Carolina has successfully cireum- 
vented the decision. The state of 
Georgia is trying desperately to do 
likewise. In its relationship to Ne- 
gro suffrage, the Allwright case 
can best be compared to a light, the 
rays of which faintly light the dis- 
tant goal. It cannot be thought of 
as more than this, for its intended 
purpose (elimination of the white 
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primary) ‘has not yet been 
achieved. 

In spite of his rather unfortu- 
nate experience with democracy, 
however, ‘‘the Negro has consider- 
able confidence in the democratic 
processes, and to him the ballot is 
more than a symbol—it means 
freedom and progress.” He knows 
that without the ballot his well- 
being is contingent upon the gra- 
ciousness and generosity of those 
who do not possess it. He also 
knows that human beings are very 
reluctant to dispense with either 
generosity or graciousness where 
there is no compelling force. 

The time has come for both na- 
tional and state governments to 
accept or reject democracy openly. 
There must be a coneerted effort 
on the part of both local and na- 
tional governments (providing that 
that is what they want) to make 
the concept of democracy a real- 
ity. It cannot become a reality 
until both accept it. 


VI. ConcuLusIons 


Democracy as we have known 
and experienced it, has lost its dy- 
namie force. The theory itself, be- 
cause it is absolute, must of neces- 
sity remain static. But the ma- 
chinery used to achieve the end 
must be elastic and conducive to 
action. Democracy today is little 
more than a collection of well worn 
slogans; a lot of fanciful rhetoric 
preserved for posterity in a vacuum 
of inactivity. 

The time has come for us to be- 
come clear in our thinking as to 
how we are to achieve the end 
which in many respects, after one 
hundred and seventy-three years, 
remains in the experimental stage. 
There are those who say that now, 
more than ever before, is the time 
for rational thinking and not for 
emotion. They are only partly 
correct. It is the time for both 
rational thinking and emotion. 
Rational thinking is useful in sep- 
arating facts from fancies; the 
practical from the impractical ; and 

(Continued on page 190) 
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THE RECORD OF ALBERT ERNEST MEYZEEK 


LBERT ERNEST MEY- 
A 2 the son of John E. 
and Mary (Lott) Meyzeek 
was born in Toledo, Ohio, but nar- 
rowly missed coming into this 
world at Toronto, Canada. His 
mother, visiting relatives before his 
birth, remained there and carried 
the little infant back to Toronto. 
There he received his early school 
training until the family moved 
permanently “to the United States. 
His father, an offspring of Hu- 
guenot French stock, married Mary 
Lott in Chatham, Canada, then the 
terminal station of the Under- 
ground Railroad. Grandfather 
Lott, a Pennsylvanian by birth, 
often served on steamers plying 
the rivers between Pittsburg and 
New Orleans with two other power- 
ful mates ——- Chapman Harris and 
George Anderson who, witnessing 
the horrors and cruelty of slavery, 
pledged themselves, like Lincoln, 
to hit that institution hard if they 
ever got a chance. 

Later, settling on farms in the 
beautiful hilly country at Madison, 
Indiana, along the Ohio River, they 
with the help of Henry Ward 
Beecher, then a young Presbyte- 
rian minister at Lawrenceburg, In- 
diana, organized the Ohio river 
Underground - Railroad. Many 
slaves escaping along the highway 
were carried on the backs of these 
powerful Negroes to hiding places 
on their farms, or crossing the 
Ohio river on planks or on ice 
guided by the dim lights hung in 
the trees, were hid and fed in the 
grottoes, dells or caves in the hilly 
country surrounding Madison. 
Here they remained until it was 
thought safe to move on to the 
Beecher station at Lawrenceburg 
and were forwarded to the hills of 
Cincinnati. 

Many sad stories were told of 
drownings and freezings while 
crossing the river and the Rev. 
Mr. Beecher related these incidents 
to his sister Harriett Beecher 
Stowe who gave an exciting de- 
scription of Eliza escaping on 


blocks of ice across the river, in 
her wonderful book Uncle .Tom’s 
Cabin. 

The successful feats of these 
operators of the Underground Rail- 
road emboldened them to careless- 
ness of their own safety. Their 
activities came under the scrutiny 
of the Kentucky Attorney General 
through the capture of some run- 
away slaves, and warrants were is- 
sued for the arrest of Lott, Harris 
and Anderson for violation of the 
fugitive slave law. The last men- 
tioned was captured and died sus- 
piciously in the Louisville jail, 
while Lott and Harris escaped ar- 
rest by the same underground 
route. The mother sacrificed the 
Lott farm and with her three little 
children traveled in disguise by the 
same route to Chatham, Canada, 
where they continued to receive 
runaway slaves. Harris finally re- 
turned to Madison after the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation was issued 
and his old home had for years 
been an historic spot. Lott never 
returned, His farm lies on the Na- 
tional highway approaching Clifty 
Falls State Park. 

Young Meyzeek’s mind was 
greatly influenced by the stories of 
adventure related by his grand- 
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father and it is quite significant 
that this scion of an Underground 
Railroad operator should make 
Louisville his permanent home. His 
father, also a vigorous campaigner 
for justice and equal educational 
opportunities, has to his sole cred- 
it, the winning of two suits against 
the Indiana School Board to abol- 
ish unhealthy and inadequate sepa- 
rate schools. 

In Louisville A. E. Meyzeek has 
shown in civie and school matters, 
the indomitable fighting spirit of 
his sires. This background will ex- 
plain his inherited tendencies in 
subsequent activities. 

After graduation with valedic- 
tory honors from the old Terre 
Haute Classical High School, the 
only colored student in the class, 
his first ambition was the law, al- 
though rich missionary-inclined 
Episcopalians wished to send him 
to Gambier to study for the min- 
istry. In the law office of Superior 
Judge Mack and U. S. Senator 
Daniel W. Voorhees, he read Black- 
stone’s Commentaries and Choate 
and was later assigned to study 
Indiana School law. Upon finding 
violation of the school laws he is- 
sued a writ against the Terre 
Haute School Board for failure to 
provide adequate school advantages 
for primary children of a separate 
district. The matter was quickly 
adjusted and a school was estab- 
lished, now a beautiful elementary 
and grammar school building. 
Lately the school patrons wished 
to name the school after him but 
they were prevented by the rule of 
living heroes, 

Thinking that success at law was 
rather doubtful, Mr. Meyzeek en- 
tered the Indiana State Normal 
School for teacher training and 
later won the Bachelor and Master 
degrees from Indiana University. 

Coming to Louisville, he passed 
with honors a severe competitive 
examination for principalship and 
was sent to direct a large elemen- 
tary school now known as Booker 
T. Washington. A few years later 
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a political disturbance involving 
the principalship of Central High 
School arose and the principal was 
temporarily set aside. Mr. Mey- 
zeek, upon his scholarship record 
was transferred to direct education 
at Central during the interim. 
Finding Central a substandard 
school of a three years’ course, with 
no library and but few qualified 
teachers, he immediately reorgan- 
ized the school, sought college 
trained teachers, established a sepa- 
rate department of study and small 
reference library and raised the 
curriculum to a standard four 
years’ course of study. 

He boldly took his senior stu- 
dents to the Louisville Central 
white library where after a few 
visits they were refused admit- 
tance. The question was then 


raised for a Negro Branch Carne- 
gie Library by the sad and hu- 
miliating experience of Central 
Senior students. Conferences were 
held with the library board at 
which Mr. Meyzeek related the 
yearnings of his students for ade- 


quate reference and reading. Two 
prominent men on the board pro- 
nounced the situation a tragedy. 
A large reading room was immedi- 
ately set up on Chestnut near 
Twelfth and later the library 
building at 10th and Chestnut 
Streets was constructed. 

While conducting the Normal 
school a reference library was in- 
dispensable and he began an agita- 
tion for an East End Carnegie 
library building even though the 
ground had to be donated. The 
people of the East End through an 
active campaign raised $1,000.00. 
Mr. Meyzeek and the Rev. C. C. 
Bates, a prominent Baptist Min- 
ister, appeared before the Central 
library board by invitation of Col. 
B. H. Young, the president, and 
obtained $4,000.00 from the unad- 
justed remaining building fund. 
With $5,000.00 the site was pur- 
chased for the erection of the pres- 
ent building. 

After three years, the old politi- 
cal turmoil was calmed at Central 
High School, the former principal 
was returned, and Mr. Meyzeek was 


returned with citizens’ regret to 
his former pusition and charged 
with the setting up of a Normal 
school to train elementary teach- 
ers in a two years’ course of study 
and practice under critical super- 
vision at the Booker T. Washing- 
ton School. During the 12 years of 
this Normal training 75 per cent 
of the teachers were trained under 
his supervision and instruction, be- 
fore its close. 

When Jackson Junior High was 
built his authority was extended to 
organize and direct, the first local 
Junior High School until his retire- 
ment in 1943, Admired by the 
general public for his forthright 
attitude on all public questions af- 
fecting the race, beloved by his 
teachers and students, for strict in- 
tegrity and high ideals, he was 
tendered a public testimony and 
banquet, and presented with a 
beautiful solid gold wrist watch 
and flowers. 

Meyzeek has a zeal for speaking 
out against wrong and injustices 
and for civic improvements. Soon 
after coming to the city he joined 
with three other men, John M. 
Maxwell, the principal of Central 
High School, W. H. Steward, 
founder and editor of The Ameri- 
can Baptist and Frank L. Wil- 
liams, a high school teacher, to 
start a movement to establish a col- 
ored branch Y.M.C.A. in 1892. In 
an old building at 820 West Wal- 
nut Street two small inadequate 
rooms were used for reading and 
Sunday forums. 

In 1905 Meyzeek, then the third 
chairman of the branch, disgusted 
with the location next door to an 
ill-famed house and its effect upon 
the right thinking of boys, sought 
a new location. With only a mem- 
bership of around 25, no executive 
secretary, and no janitor, Mey- 
zeek, acting in all eapacities, bold- 


- ly started a campaign to purchase 


the old residence at 920 West 
Chestnut Street, now used as the 
U.8.0. 

With undaunted courage he 
took an option on this property 
for $10,000.00. Meyzeek appealed 
to the Central Y.M.C.A., to the 
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Board of Trade, and to a Business- 
men’s Association. A large meet- 
ing of prominent white citizens 
heard Meyzeek’s plea to save our 
boys by helping them to move away 
from the slums. Placing the option 
on the table, he asked them to 
help take up the challenge and 
throw out a life line in our encir- 
eling gloom. They pledged 
$6,750.00, leaving the $3,250.00 to 
be raised by the colored people in 
four weeks by terms of the option. 

The National Y.M.C.A, sent C. 
H. Bullock of Brooklyn, New York 
to help conduct the campaign and 
become the executive secretary. 
The owner of the property, admir- 
ing the zeal in the campaign in 
seeking a donation from him, 
charged off $1,000.00 from their 
quota, and thus left only $2,250.00 
to be raised through all churches 
and individuals. In the allotted 
time they raised $1,750.00. Then 
Mr. Meyzeek and four citizens bor- 
rowed from the bank $500.00 and 
answered present and on time with 
the required amount. 


Several years later the Central 
Y.M.C.A. started a campaign for 
$400,000 to rebuild their plant at 
3rd and Broadway, $30,000.00 of 
which would be used to reconstruct 
the Colored Branch with small 
dormitory rooms, gymnasium, 
swimming pool, and the like. Mey- 
zeek served on the Committee of 
Management for about twenty-one 
years, during fourteen of which he 
was chairman, and retired about 
six years before its close. 

Meyzeek hearing from his pupus 
about the poor housing conditions 
of the East End and after making 
an extended inspection, sought to 
improve this condition by organiz- 
ing a housing club. Damp cellars, 
leaky roofs, and unhealthy situa- 
tions and hazards were constant- 
ly reported to the Board of Health, 
and crime-breeding alley rentals 
were written up in the daily pa- 
pers for police consumption. Full 
publicity was given through the 
press. This movement attracted 
the attention of social workers and 
was the beginning of Urban League 
work in Louisville. 
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In 1916 the Louisville City 
Council introduced a race prop- 
erty segregation ordinance spon- 
sored by three Civic Clubs. It was 
referred to a special committee for 
consideration. It was promptly 
challenged by the Episcopal min- 
ister Rev. Leroy Ferguson. At a 
Mass meeting of Louisville Negro 
citizens, three Negroes were chosen 
to discuss the question with the 
Aldermanic Council: Rev. C. B. 
Allen, Dr. C. H. Parrish and Mr. 
A. E. Meyzeek. They promptly 
challenged the three civic clubs to 
select speakers to debate the ques- 
tion before the City Council. A bat- 
tle royal ensued before a large pub- 
lic gathering. The Courier Jour- 
nal stated that the Negro speakers 
had the best of the argument and 
pronounced the speech of Meyzeek 
as oratorically effective. 

The law was passed excluding 
Negroes from blocks having more 
white people than colored and com- 
pelling those already in to move 
out, intending to push them to back 
streets and alleys. To fight the case 
an Indiana citizen was induced to 
sell dilapidated property in a 
trashy block of majority poor 
whites near the river. This was a 
clear violation of the law and the 
ease was fought as an inter-state 
ease through the State courts to the 
U. 8. Supreme Court and a unani- 
mous decision was obtained invali- 
dating the law. 

Next came the scandal of bully 
policemen invading the colored 
school and dragging out suspects 
of petty crimes. At the Booker T. 
Washington school Meyzeek inter- 
fered and boldly protested the ac- 
tion of the bully police who threat- 
ened to arrest him also. One boy 
was falsely accused and humili- 
ated. Meyzeek bravely gave plenty 
of publicity in The Courter Jour- 
nal, charging the police with creat- 
ing uncontrolled excitement among 
the children. This was followed by 
other articles from prominent white 
individuals and elubs. Finally 
the Juvenile Court was established 
by act of the legislature to remove 
the delinquent children from po- 
lice authority, Meyzeek served 


four years as voluntary probation 
officer. 

Then came the Board of Educa- 
tion bond issue to build two Junior 
High Schools for white children. 
The Urban League under leader- 
ship of Meyzeek raised the ques- 
tion of two Colored Junior High 
Schools and presented a petition 
to the Board of Edueation pledg- 
ing support at the polls if Colored 
schools were included. A citizen 
committee was formed to study 
the needs of all schools white and 
colored, their buildings and 
grounds. The colored committee 
at its own expense hired an archi- 
tect to make a detail study of 
the needs of every Negro school 
building and an extensive report 
was filed with the Board of Edu- 
eation. As a result two Negro Jun- 
ior High Schools were built and 
other schools improved. Meyzeek 
was the only school man on that 
committee. Others were afraid to 
serve. 


The Board of Regents of the 
University of Louisville secured 
from the Legislature an enabling 
act to vote a bond issue for one 
million dollars, for improvements. 
Meyzeek in an Urban League meet- 
ing raised the question of College 
training for Negro youth and the 
body appointed a committee with 
Meyzeek chairman to interview the 
University trustees on the subject. 
They informed the committee that 
they had made no provision for 
Negro children. Mr. Meyzeek as 
spokesman for the committee in- 
formed them that the Million Dol- 
lar Bond Issue would increase the 
taxes of every Negro citizen for 
the college training of only white 
children and that colored people 
would not vote for it. Meyzeek was 
threatened with the loss of his job 
for such a declaration, but he was 
unafraid. 

Every Negro church was thor- 
oughly organized against the bond 
issue, and printed material was 
distributed. At every precinct 
workers were placed to vote every 
Negro citizen against it. The bond 
issue was defeated with the help 
of Catholic friends. Many dire 
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things were said against these Ne- 
gro ‘‘radicals.’’ When several 
years later another bond issue was 
proposed, the University regents 
asked for a conference with these 
same ‘‘radicals.’’ Meyzeek placed 
before them an outline of what was 
wanted. With hopes and prayers 
they approved it as a ‘‘gentlemen’s 
agreement.’’ The churches were 
pledged to support the issue at the 
polls, and the bond issue passed. 
After years of delay, and charges 
of ‘‘bad faith’’ by the Board of 
Regents Municipal College was 
finally opened. Again Meyzeek was 
considered a disturbing element 
and advised to be more submissive 
or he would lose his job. 

Meyzeek pioneered in the organi- 
zation of the Domestie Life Insur- 
ance Company of Louisville. With 
but six associates, he began a legal 
and political contest in the Ken- 
tucky legislature for permit to set 
up an old line legal reserve Negro 
Insurance Company in Kentucky 
with a paid in capital of $100,000. 


Nearly two years were spent in sell- 


ing stock in various Kentucky 
cities and districts and when only 
$70,000 had been raised in the time 
allowed and final report was due, 
Meyzeek with a few others put up 
mortgage bonds on their property 
to the amount of $30,000 with the 
Insurance Commissioner, complet- 
ing the requirements and received 
authority to start business. The 
present property, now headquarters 
of the company, was purchased by 
Meyzeek and after he personally 
took an option on the property, 
thereby making his estate respon- 
sible. He alone purchased the prop- 
erty. 

Meyzeek pioneered in establish- 
ing the Standard Bank and re- 
mained a director of the bank un- 
til the depression and bank fail- 
ures drew under one of the large 
banks which held the capital funds 
of the Negro bank, thus forced it 
also to close. 

Meyzeek pioneered in organizing 
The Citizens Amusement Company 
and building the Palace Theater 
Company. Thus he secured for Ne- 
groes facilities for amusement and 
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visual education which had long 
been denied. 

During the First World War, 
Camp Taylor situated near Louis- 
ville, housed a large number of col- 
ored troops. The city was policed 
in part by soldiers and those from 
the South were vulgar and rough 
with colored citizens, creating a 
near riot, and the rough Negro ele- 
ments were arming for battle. Mey- 
zeek heading a committee of citi- 
zens hastily visited the Command- 
ing General, acquainted him with 
the dangerous situation and urged 
that the white military police be 
withdrawn from Negro districts 
and that colored military police be 
organized and substituted. He 
pledged civil support. This was 
done, and order was restored. Ne- 
gro civil police followed after the 
war. 

In May 1910 Meyzeek was elected 
President of the Kentucky State 
Negro Normal School to replace a 
diseredited official. After finding 
unqualified teachers solidly en- 
trenched through politics and that 
scandal had engulfed the school, he 
resigned in June after filing with 
the Board of Trustees a frank re- 
port of faults and failures. 


On another occasion he courage- 
ously stood before the Board of 
Education in defense of two young 
teachers who were summoned to 
show cause why they should not be 
suspended for altercation with in- 
sulting white park guards. He was 
always frank in criticism of inade- 
quate supplies tendered the colored 
schools. He was slightly repri- 
manded by four Superintendents 
for what they considered unfair re- 
twarks while in a General Princi- 
pals’ Conference, and for his bold 
civie activities; but he was never 
punished by reason of his outstand- 
ing abilities, suecess as an adminis- 
trator, unimpeachable character 
and loyal support of his race. 

As a sareastic rebuke to the Ken- 
tucky Day Law, Meyzeek conceived 
the idea of establishing an Indiana 
University Extension Center in 
southern Indiana where intelligent 
Negroes and southern whites may 


sit down in the same class room. 
While at work on his Master de- 
gree, he pulled every accessible 
string to influence the officials of 
his old Alma mater to consider New 
Albany as a possible site for the 
school and secured the cooperation 
of principals of New Albany and 
Jeffersonville High Schools. To- 
gether they guaranteed expense for 
the first trial year. The school 
opened and continued at New AI- 
bany for several years until moved 
to a permanent site in Jefferson- 
ville, and hundreds of Negroes have 
been benefited thereby. 

He was for many years a popu- 
lar instructor of teachers’ training 
courses and institutes throughout 
the state and was once the Presi- 
dent of the Kentucky Negro Edu- 
cational Association. 

In all efforts for civic improve- 
ments Meyzeek was well in the van- 
guard. The late Dr. E. G. Harris 
said that ‘‘his citizenship has been 
a blessing to our people. He is 
the last of the old fighting guard 
often called ‘old war horse.’ ”’ 


More about the 
Tanner Family 


(Continued from page 176) 


vinced of the importance of the 
continuity of their history, and 
others who have despised the rec- 
ord of non-whites will cease to 
write the Negro off as a non-entity. 

There is also something else like- 
wise important in dealing with this 


aspect of our social history. Ne- 
gro families not only have endured. 
They have also achieved. There 
has not been much resting on the 
oars after having gone a consider- 
able distance on the way. In many 
cases these stories show that the 
descendants have surpassed the 
record of their forbears. The fath- 
er was a minister and the son 
learned to function both as a min- 
ister and an educator. The mother 
was a seamstress and the daughter 
became a milliner with a creditable 
business, and so on the story goes. 
Progress is the rule. 

It is not the purpose of this ef- 
fort to prove that all Negro fami- 
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lies are like these to which we have 
directed attention, nor is the ob- 
jective to leave the impression that 
every member of the families dis- 
cussed has been a success in life. 
All families are made up of the 
good, bad and indifferent. A fam- 
ily meets the test of being distin- 
guished if most of its members 
show a determination to struggle 
upward and endeavor to give the 
world the best service of which 
they are capable. Such is the rec- 
ord of the families treated in this 
series of sketches. 

One especially impressive fea- 
ture of the stories is the service 
rendered the Nation. In most cases 
the members of these families have 
served in all the wars of tlie United 
States. They have reason for com- 
plaint from the abuses of public 
officials and the denial of equality 
and justice by both the states and 
the nation, but they have been 
loyal and have defended the honor 
of the nation with an enthusiasm 
which must make this country hide 
its head in shame when it consi@grs 
how such patriots have been re- 
warded with evil for their good 
deeds. Herein such Negroes have 
shown the vision of knowing that 
history does not warrant the pes- 
simism of believing that wrong will 
forever triumph over right. 

It is remarkable also that these 
heads of families and those who 
followed them were equal to the 
double task of taking care of their 
own while bearing the burdens of 
others. After earning money to 
pay taxes on their property to 
maintain schools which their chil- 
dren could not attend they had to 
provide otherwise for the educa- 
tion of their children in private 
schools. After laboring to build 
towns and cities for the conveni- 
ence of the public, they were de- 
nied the use of its parks, and were 
driven from the best streets to the 
slums where they had to contend 
with the vicious agencies at hand 
to drag them socially downward. 
Those who achieved well under 
such circumstances are really 
heroes. 





A Significant 
Questionnaire 


Mr. Roseoe Dunjee, editor of the 
Black Dispatch, recently offered 
through his paper a prize of $10.00 
to the high school student who 
would make the highest score in 
answering the following questions 
and $5.00 to the one making the 
next best score: 

1. What town in Oklahoma, 
now officered by whites, was named 
for a pioneer Territorial Negro? 

2. In what county is Negro 
Creek? 

3. What prominent Negro was 
a state official in Territorial days? 

4. What is the name of the Ne- 
gro who defeated a former gov- 
ernor of this state in a race for a 
county office ? 

5. What town in Oklahoma has 
a Negro member of the city coun- 
cil? 

6. Name five Negro U. S. Mar- 
shals prior to statehood? 

7. Name two towns in Okla- 
homa which form the site where 
loyal Negroes during the Civil War 
won decisive battles for the Union 
army? 

8. Who was the Negro banker 
killed by outlaws? 

9. Why did Mrs. 
Breaux name her theatre 
ridge.’’ 


Zelia N. 
** Ald- 


10. How many presidents has 
Langston University had? Name 
them. 

11. For what historic reason 
was the University up in Logan 
county named Langston? 

12. Who is the author of the 
song ‘‘Dear Langston?’’ 

13. Was any president of Lang- 
ston University born in Oklahoma ? 
If so, who? 

14. What Oklahoma Negro was 
nationally known as ‘‘Cotton 
King.’’ 

15. What Oklahoma Negro 
served for many years in Wasb- 
ington as national interpreter for 
one of the Five Civilized Tribes? 


The North and the 
South 


(Continued from page 170) 
conservatives triumph the North 
and the South most assuredly will 
be united at the expense of the Ne- 
gro and of all persons classified as 
the common people. 





An Analysis of Suf- 
frage in the South 


(Continued from page 185) 


the possible from the impossible. 
At best, however, rational think- 
ing is a passive force. Emotion, on 
the other hand, preceded by ration- 
al thinking, is the driving force be- 
hind any idea or ideal. It is emo- 
tion which drives individuals to ac- 
tion. It is emotion which will make 
the findings of rational thinking a 
reality. 

Before we can arrive at any suc- 
cessful conclusion to the problem 
of suffrage within the several 
states, we must be willing to accept 
a few facts which have recently 


come to light. 

Firstly, we must realize that the 
alleged inferior intelligence of the 
Negro is not due to the fact that 
he is a Negro, but rather to the fact 
that his chances for education have 
been strictly limited. Income, edu- 
cation. and cultural advantages are 
all factors in determining intelli- 
gence,3° 


Secondly, we must accept the 
fact that there is no correlation be- 
tween the ability to read and write 
and the ability to cast an intelli- 
gent vote.*! 


Thirdly, we must recognize the 
inadequacy of an intelligence test 
for determining a person’s ability 
to vote intelligently. Intelligence 
tests concentrate largely on ab- 
stract intelligence, but social in- 
telligence is what is needed by the 
electorate or in order to be politi- 
eally efficient. Social intelligence 
is not measured by any intelligence 


30Benedict, Ruth and Weltfish, Gene, 
op. cit., pp. 17-18. 
31Phillips, Robert, op. cit., p. 511. 
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test yet devised.*? 

Lastly, we must accept the fact 
that the right to vote enables peo- 
ple to be aware of their rights—. . . 
‘*the right to vote is the most beau- 
tiful fruit which the tree of civili- 
zation has produced for man- 
kind.’’34 

In short, qualifications for suf- 
frage must not be based on fiction- 
al principles. All suffrage quali- 
fications which are not both valid 
and democratic should be discarded 
at once. 

The elimination of invalid and 
undemocratic suffrage qualifica- 
tions alone will not solve the prob- 
lem. There is more to it than that. 


-People must understand and be- 


lieve that their present methods of 
determining the electorate are false 
and contrary to democratic princi- 
ples. To bring about this belief 
and understanding will be a gigan- 
tic task, but it ean be accomplished 
through a program of legislation 
and education. 

Theoretically, the Federal Con- 
stitution, as it now stands, is ade- 
quate enough to guarantee univer- 
sal manhood suffrage, but there is 
one basic change which would per- 
haps improve the situation greatly. 
Instead of merely insisting that 
each state have a republican form 
of government (which may range 
anywhere from totalitarianism to 
democracy) the Constitution 
should demand that each state have 
a democratic form of government 
with uniform qualifications for de- 
termining the electorate in all 
states. 

We must bear in mind, however, 
that no legislation can be executed 
until the people are ready to ac- 
cept it. 
said, discrimination in electoral 
procedure can be done away with 
only by the people within a state 
or ‘* by the legislative and politi- 
cal department of the government 
of the United States.’’** The infer- 
ence is that the people, who are in 


32Mahoney, John J., op. cit., pp. 122- 
126. 

88Chryssikos, George J., op. cit., pp. 
3-6. 

34Key, V. O., Jr., op. cit., p. 537. 
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the final analysis, sovereign, must 
express a willingness to change 
both state and national constitu- 
tions. To develop the willingness 
in the people to make democracy 
work is the job of education. 
Through education people must 
develop a moral consciousness. 
They must also learn that the vir- 
tues of right and goodness are ob- 
jective (not subjective) stand- 
ards.5 That is to say, that the 
states, in order to become demo- 
cratic, must embark upon a rigor- 
ous program of moral education. 
Without moral education, we can 
only hope for government of pow- 
er.36 

We are well aware of the fact 
that this will be a long time pro- 
cess, but the time to start is now. 
It will be difficult. It will not be 
impossible. The basic difficulty 
with the South, as far as the fran- 
chise is concerned, lies in its atti- 
tude toward democracy, but atti- 
tudes can be changed as they have 
been made, through education. 





The “Free French” 
(Continued from page 180) 


skin’’ with common problems. 
These friends from Martinique 
and Guadeloupe presented an inter- 
esting cross section of their home 
land. Among them were men who 
had studied in France as well as 
those who had worked in rum dis- 
tilleries. There were those who had 
deserted the sugar and banana 
plantations in the answer to that 
inner drive to go fight for freedom. 
Some of these men had already 
taken part in the battle for France 
that had ended abruptly in 1940 
and they were now going back to 
assist ‘‘la belle France’’ in the 
struggle to regain ‘‘sa liberté et 
sa grandeur.’’ A few of them had 
had relatives killed either in Eu- 
rope or North Africa and they had 
returned to the fray to seek re- 
venge. Wherever they came from, 
whatever their motives, they were 


35Sheen, Fulton J., Philosophies At 
War, Charles Scribners’ Sons, New York, 
1943, p. 140. 

387 bid., p. 153. 


united in the desire to see to it that 
true freedom should become a real- 
ity, if not for themselves at least 
for posterity. 

One could not but sense the in- 
tensity with which the ‘‘Frangais 
Libres’’ felt their convictions about 
polities, about society, about every- 
thing. Woe be unto him who dared 
hold forth in their presence on the 
respective merits of General Giraud 
as compared with General de 
Gaulle, or who dared question 
whether or not France would re- 
gain her former place of leadership 
among the nations! 

The writer’s role in this story 
ended, of course, with the depar- 
ture of the troops some eleven 
months later, Their destination 
this time turned out to be Africa. 
I shall never forget this very force- 
ful and yet pleasant experience 
with the ‘‘Frangais Libres.”’ 

As we view the complexities of 
today’s national and international 
scene, we wonder often, whether or 
not these volunteers were the vic- 
tims of their enthusiasm and their 
emotions, and whether they were 
deceived by promises of ‘‘ Liberté, 
Agalite, et Fraternité.’’ 

But such faith, fearlessness, de- 
votion to a common cause can not 
be denied forever. It is the writer’s 
considered judgment that no real 
peace will ever be attained in 
the world, until colonials, semi- 
colonials, all minority groups have 
a fair opportunity to realize their 
aspirations in a world in which 
there will be a maximum of free- 
dom. 
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The Loguen Family 


(Continued from page 174) 


erine Lydia Roberts, now the wife 
of Douglass Williams, a druggist 
and social worker who through the 
Dunbar Community Center at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan and the faithful 
cooperation of Catherine has done 
an excellent job of improving their 
neighborhood, for which the people 
and even the University of Michi- 
gan give the highest praise. They 
have three children, Douglass Wil- 
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liams, Jr.; Kenneth Williams; and 
Leroy Williams. The third child 
of Catherine Loguen and James 
Theodore Cromwell, named Caro- 
line Elizabeth Cromwell (1884- 
1923) married George Gates, a 
druggist, in 1912, but this mar- 
riage was annulled the following 
year. 

Cora Juliette Loguen, the eighth 
child of Bishop Loguen, married 
Eugene Foster, a barber, in 1883. 
They had one child, Leon Loguen 
Foster born December 27, 1884. 
He married Estelle Curtis in 1919. 
His occupation was that of a 
photographer. At one time he 
served the Chicago Defender in 
this capacity but now restricts him- 
self to his own business. They 
have two children, Leah” Estelle 
Foster (November 27, 1921—) and 
Louise Amelia Foster (January 
12, 1928—). The first mentioned 
married Joseph Lindsay Jackson 
September 20, 1944. She was once 
interested in aviation, but she and 
her husband now conduct an elec- 
trical supply business in Chicago. 
Louise Amelia is studying medicine 
at the University of Wisconsin. 





The President of the 
Constitution Again 


(Continued from page 192) 


dency away from the ideal of the 
founding fathers. Although the 
function of the Electoral College 
is still a nominal procedure no one 
thinks of it today as an agency de- 
termining the choice of the Presi- 
dent. Custom has changed what 
was once regarded as law, and the 
obsolete Electoral College should 
be scrapped. To make the elec- 
tion of the President the expres- 
sion of the will of the majority of | 
the people as a whole without re- 
gard to state lines would make the 
Government of the United States 
more democratic. Those states in 
which the popular vote has been 
suppressed for racial bias and 
easte prejudice would have pro- 
portionately less to do with decid- 
ing who shall be the chief execu- 
tive of the nation. 
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THE PRESIDENT OF THE CONSTITUTION AGAIN 


proved and submitted to the States for 

ratification an amendment to the Consti- 
tution which will prevent the President from serv- 
ing more than two terms. Such a change in the 
fundamental law has been proposed many times 
in our history and especially by the opposition 
when kept out of office by a rather popular chief 
executive of the nation. The suggestion has come 
also from_the strictly conservative politicians who 
have feared the continuance of a president in of- 
fice long enough to change fundamentally the 
present system of government. They say he may 
become a dictator. The late Franklin D. Roose- 


T= Congress of the United States has ap- 


velt who, elected to the presidency four times, re- 
mained in office long enough not only to see his 
reforms carried out but to prove their worth to 
the nation, alarmed the conservative leaders far 
and wide; and they are determined that no such 
long tenure will be possible again. 

The chief motive prompting this effort is that 


this nation must so restrict its President as to keep 
him the type of weak executive provided for by the 
framers of the Constitution in 1787. The colo- 
nists had much trouble with colonial governors 
who, appointed by England, used their power to 
prevent the people from governing themselves as 
they desired. Those working toward this end of 
restricting the executive today, however, are ig- 
noring the teachings of history and are undertak- 
ing the impossible. A chief executive of the United 
States with no more power than Washington or 
Adams had would soon find himself in the midst 
of disorder and anarchy today. In 1789 the Presi- 
dent was thought of as a functionary of a con- 
federation with practically no power except to at- 
tend to foreign affairs and adjust differences be- 
tween states. The Constitution of the United 
States was declared to be the supreme law of the 
land, but the states, considering themselves sov- 
ereign, did not take this clause seriously. The 
states, both north and south, defied the laws of 
Congress and ignored the Constitution, even when 
by decisions of Marshall and Story favorable to the 
central authority, the Federal Government was 
making itself supreme within the limits of the Con- 


stitution. It required the Civil War, moreover, 
to demonstrate that the Government of the 
United States in 1861 had grown into a more 
efficient and powerful agency than it was in 1789. 
Likewise the President as he functioned in 1861 
had greatly increased powers beyond those of the 
early chief executives. If the states in 1861 had 
thought of Lincoln as they did of Washington in 
1789 the rebellion could not have been conquered. 


Since Lincoln’s day the central government has 
grown even stronger at the expense of the states, 
and the presidency has correspondingly gained 
power and prestige. The simple reason is that the 
trend of our national development has been to- 
ward aggregation to meet national and inter- 
national emergencies with which the states have 
neither the power nor the resources to deal, and 
the states themselves in their comparatively weak 
position have had to look to the central govern- 
ment for aid. The people in the states, as a rule, 
look mainly to the Federal Government to promote 
their general welfare as provided in the Constitu- 
tion. To set up a weak executive of the nation to 
prevent the people from securing what they want 
will hardly be tolerated by the nation. If the 
amendment restricting the President to two terms 
is ratified, the people, if thereby defeated in their 
progress toward equality and justice, will resort to” 
the same process to continue in office the one who 
demonstrates that he is serving the masses effi- 
ciently and unselfishly. 


Recently it has been proposed that the Consti-’ 
tution be so amended also as to abolish the Elec- 
toral College and have the President elected by the 
people. This step would be in keeping with our 
constitutional development. With two exceptions, 
the Electoral College has always voted as a major- 
ity as the people who elected its members desired. 
Only John Quincy Adams and Benjamin Harri- 
son received less than a majority of the popular 
vote of the nation. There was so much fraud on 
both sides in the Hayes-Tilden contest that it is 
still difficult to determine which candidate received 
the majority of the popular vote. The main point 


to be noted here is the development of the presi- 
(Continued on page 191) 
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